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[From Bisnor Mant's British Months. } 
THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


Bur welcome, of the Summer Sun 

Bright offspring ! welcome glorious June. * * * 
How glorious is yon vaulted dome ! 

Far as the excursive eye can roam, 

From that deep azure overhead 

To where the earth's wide girdle, spread 

Around us, terminates the view, 

With paler and yet paler blue ; 

No spot pollutes the pure serene: 

Or if a transient spot be seen 

Ofscatter’d vapour here and there 

Ascending through the calm clear air, 

Soon fades it from the following sight, 

And melting joins the abyss of light. 
Then as the Sun draws near his rest 

Of glory, 'twixt the north and west, 

How changed is that horizon pale! 

How from behind the filmy veil 

Looks forth the setting orb of gold! 

And ere the twilight dim infold 

The face of things, what tints are seen, 

Of brilliant yellow, purple, green, 

Flooding the sky with liquid gleams ! 

Thence mounting upward, how the streams 

On some small cloud (if cloud appear, 

Scarce moving through the concave sphere,) 

Cast their reflection’s vivid glow, 

Iilumining the skirts helow 

With gold and purple hues array'd, 

The parts superior veil’d in shade! * * * * 
But what's the Sun, with strength array’d 

And majesty, to Him who made 

And holds him in his daily course ? 

If his be vigour, what's the force 

Which form’d him and preserves him strong? 

If majesty to him belong, 

What must that wicutierR Beine be 

Who robed him thus with majesty ; 

And gave him empire ; and alone 

Supports him on his azure throne ? 

In all creation’s works, the Source 

Alone of beauty and of force, 

He forms his creatures as they are, 

For greatness strong, for beauty fair; 

But such how infinitely less 

Than his stupendous perfectness ? 

Yet all meanwhile, the more they show 

Of grace and strength, the more to know 
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They lead us by authentic sign, 

Of his creative power divine; 

The more to see Him, and the more 
Though from afar, his steps adore! 


From the Lafayette Republican. 


{We wish the amiable and gifted author of the touching 
and sweet little poem below, would more frequently 
favour the lovers of poesy with the effusions of his 
gentle and graceful muse. A perusal of the following 
will thrill a chord in every bosom warmed by a spark 
of filial feeling. 


THE LAST TEAR I 


BY ROBERT JOSSELYN. 


SHED. 


The last tear I shed, was the warm one that fell, 

As I kissed thee, dear mother, and bade thee farewell ; 
When I saw the deep anguish, impress'd on thy face, 
And felt, for the last time, a mother’s embrace ; 

And heard thy choked accents, impassion’d and wild, 
«God bless thee, forever! God bless thee, my child!" 


I thought of my boyhood—thy kindness to me, 

When youngest and dearest, I sat on thy knee 

Of thy love to me ever so fondly express’d, 

As I grew up to manhood, unconscious how blest ; 

Of thy praises when right, and thy chidings when wrong 
While wayward with passions unyielding and strong. 


I thought of thy counsels, unheeded or spurn’d, 

As mirth had enliven’d or anger had burn‘d, 

And how, when by sickness all helpless I lay, 

Thou didst nurse me and soothe me by night and by day ; 
How much [ had been both thy sorrow and joy, 

And my feelings o’erflowed, and I wept like a boy. 


Years, years of endurance have vanished, and now 
There is pain in my heart, there is care on my brow ; 
The visions of hope and of fancy are gone, 

And cheerless I travel life’s pathway alone. 

Alone! aye, alone, though some kind ones there be 
There are none here to love me—to love me like thee. 


My mother, dear mother, cold hearted they deem 

Thy offspring, but oh! I am not what I seem; 

Though, calmly and tearlessa, all changes I bear, 

Could they look in my bosom, the feeling is there! 

And now sad and lonely, as memory recalls 

Thy blessing at parting, again the tear fails. 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, 1841. 





Rodolpho. 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 
RODOLPHO—THE SHEPHERD OF FLORENCIA; 


OR, AMBITION’S REWARD, 
BY H. J. BOGCE. 


* When blind Ambition quite mistakes her road, 

And downward pores for that which shines above, 

Substantial happiness and true renown; 

Then, like an idiot gazing on the brook, 

We leap at stars, and fasten in the mud; 

At glory grasp, and sink in infamy.” Youne. 
* * a 7 * * * 

“A homeless wanderer through my early home ; 

Gone childhood’s joy, and not a joy tocome! 

I pass each cottage, and I hear it tell, 

Here did thy mother, here a playmate dwell; 

I think upon that lost one’s girlish bloom, 


And see that sickly smile, and mark her doom! 
* 7 * * * * 
These old, familiar things, where’er I tread, 


Are round me like the mansions of the dead.” 


In one of the most beautiful spots in the 
vale of Florencia, stood the neat, though sim- 
ple cottage of the Shepherd Rodolpho. His 
family consisted of himself, his wife, and an 
only and beloved son. Young Rodolpho (who 
is to be the hero of our — was a youth of 
a handsome person, an intelligent mind, a 
good heart, and was beloved by all the pea- 
santry around. He had from his earliest child- 
hood followed the occupation of his sire, and 
when not engaged in the games, public amuse- 
ments, or the hunting parties of the shepherds 


* 


and husbandmen around, his time was spent 
in the watching of his flock, in some shady, 


verdant grove. But young Rodolpho was not 
satisfied with the solitary, though simple and 
innocent life he led. He had gained, by his 
wisdom and his virtue, and by his success 
in all the games and the amusements of 
the valley, all the honour in the power 
of Florencia to bestow. But he aspired to 
something still higher. He had heard tales 
of the wealth, and the renown, sought after 
and obtained in distant countries, and he, 
the shepherd Rodolpho, was fired with hopes 
and wishes to share them. Wealth and 
honour continually sounded in his ears. He 
thought of them by day, and dreamed of them 
by night. At length he determined to quit 





for a time the pleasant and endearing scenes 
of Florencia, and seek a fortune and a name | 
in distant lands, and become a soldier. But! 
he experienced many a pang before he thus: 
resolved. He was aware that he must bid| 
farewell to all the endearing scenes of his, 
infancy—his kind and affectionate parents, | 
and the beloved one of his heart, his betrothed 
Euphronia. But what can quench the burn- 
ings of ambition, when once it has blown to 
a flame? He communicated to his parents 
and his betrothed his intentions. They pur- 
suaded him to abandon those wild, romantic, 











and foolish designs, but finding all their ay. 
guments fruitless, they at length reluctantly 
yielded to his earnest solicitations, * ~ 

*T was a beautiful and calm summer night 
that the young and romantic Rodolpho parted 
from his parents and the fair and lovely 
Euphronia. He received the parting bless. 
ing of the one, and the parting kiss of the 
other, and with all his worldly wealth upon 
his back, he set forth to join his regi. 
ment. He looked not back till he had 
reached a summit from which he could obtain 
a view of his home and the beloved ones from 
whom he had just parted. He then 


“Cast a long, a lingering look behind.” 


All around and in the vale below was lovely 
and beautiful in the extreme! The sky above 
him was clear and unclouded. The moon 
was pouring a flood of soft, mellow light upon 
the sparkling streamlets, and bathing with 
silvery radiance the flowers and foliage below 
him! The numerous stars which “bedeck 
the blue of night,” were twinkling brightly 
in the firmament! Many streams, out of 
which he had often drank, were flowing softly 
below him, and seemed rippling a mournii! 
farewell as they ran sparkling along! The 
youth looked sorrowfully upon the many 
scenes of his childhood’s frolics and his youth- 
ful pleasures! Naught disturbed the stillness 
of the night, save the gentle zephyrs sighing 
among the blossoms and the leaves—the song 
of * 4 ever wakeful nightingale,” or the 
low bleating of the sheep and goats which he 
had tended ever since he wasa child. He 
took from his shoulders a bugle and winded a 
solemn tune—one which he had often before 

layed, as he reclined beneath the shady 
leceehen of some favourite tree. He then 
looked again towards his “own cottage 
home”—he beheld his father and mother in 
the same place he had left them—they were 
on their knees, and breathing a prayer to 
heaven for their son’s safety, happiness, and 
speedy return—but he heard not their prayers: 
He looked towards the dwelling of his be- 
loved Euphronia—she too, was where he had 
left her, and was waving aloft to him her 
snowy handkerchief. He gazed upon those 
interesting objects of his affection, and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“Alas!” sighed Rodolpho, “and must | 
leave you all, a//?—you beloved scenes of my 
childhood, you my aged parents, and you fal, 
beloved one of my heart? Great is the sac- 
rifice! But this is a weakness in me! The 
sacrifice must, it shall be made! Honour 
calls me to the field, and she and Fame will 
reward me. I will, in distant climes, gain for 
myself 


“A local habitation, and a name,” 


and then return toshare them with those I love. 
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| will thereby render myself worthy to be the|| proceeded alone on his journey towards his 
husband of Euphronia, and my parents will) native valley. 
live the remainder of their days, and die in || *T was a beautiful summer evening, and 
opulence. "Till then, sweet vale of Floren-| nature was attired in her gayest dress! But 
cia, and beloved friends of my heart, Rodolpho saw no beauties around, for his heart 
“Adieu, 0 heart-warm, fond adieu!” was further onward, and he thought only of 
é ' ‘his home and his friends. Oh! with what 
Saying this, he brushed the falling tears from | eagerness did he not advance homeward, and 
his cheeks, and departed ! what anxieties crowded upon his mind! It 
In the field none were more brave and} had been many, very many years since he had 
composed than Rodolpho. He was always) left his home, and what a change had come up- 
the first to engage—the foremost in the ranks||on himsince then! He had left home a poor 
of death—and the last to quit “the blood ||man, with all his wealth in a small knap- 
stained field.” He had gained the confidence | sack, flung across his back—he was returning 
of the officers, and the Jove and respect of his||loaded with wealth, and the possessor of large 
fellow soldiers. ‘domains. He had left home a simple un- 
Rodolpho, in the province of his adoption, | taught peasant—he was returning an erudite 
gained rapid promotion, and in a few years he||statesman. He had left home an obscure 
had been advanced to an office of considera-|/shepherd’s boy—he was returning crowned 
ble honour and emolument. He had, by in-|| with honours, and the boasted favourite of a 
dustry, economy and perseverance, gained a||proud nation. He had left home a warm 
large fortune, and by his wisdom and valour || hearted, romantic youth, with high hopes and 
had acquired a name of celebrity. But though} brilliant expectations—he was returning, af- 
years had intervened since he had left the||ter having executed his great designs, and 
valley wherein he was born, though his youth || become as wealthy, powerful, and famous as 
had passed away and middle age was near at|/he had wished. But he was not as happy 
hand, he was not yet willing to return to his|;now as he was then. He had gained no- 
peaceful prospects, and the companions of his/|| thing real—nothing substantial. But though 
childhood. wealth, power, and fame brought not happi- 
“Afte ars,” though , «]| ness to him, yet it was a comfort to him to 
a , laggy ot after \ —- think that they would contribute to the hap- 
become more famous, wealthy, and powerful||Piness of those dearer than himeelf. . 
—afier I shall have gained a few more lau- Though so much changed himself, Rodol- 


rels, and made to myself a greater name— pho pictured to his mind every object in Flo- 
when [ shall be able to raise my parents to a||T@"Cia as bright and beautiful. : 


* * * * * 





high station in society, and can share with , ° 
my Euphronia a worthy name, then, and not/! He arrived at his home. Alas! how 
till then, will I return home !” * changed! No relative to welcome an absent 
+ * * * * ‘son. Theyare gone. ‘Their mortal remains 


jare commingling with their parent earth.—- 
Many years had passed away! Rodolpho The beloved of his bosom is numbered with 
had raised himself from one office to another, ‘the dead. Parents and Euphronia are in the 


from one post of honour to another, until he}! ; 
had become commander of all the armies, and leone silent resting place! 
Chief of that Province, in whose service he}, ** There round their lone and simple graves, 
had spent the prime and vigour of his life, and || Wild plantain weeds and tall grass waves, 
for the welfare of which he had used his ut- |! And sunbeams pour their shadeless rays.” 
most exertions. He had now, indeed, gained ; 
Ps “Alas!” 7. } 
aname—one which gladdened the hearts of, Fy, we I mee or phe | aaa ne " “ 
- ne poe er : sy —_ -_ = ‘this that [ bore a separation and long Seb 
carried terror and alarm to his enemies. 18 || , Bosence 
mighty deeds, blazoned by the loud trump of pe all { held dear on earth ' Was it for this 
Fame, were heard of far and near. . His pos- a. So bs —_  scseion - 
sessions were large as heart could desire, his stad ot pt de a | toiled and bled Ps P 
power almost unlimited. As he was now Na , or: 
waxing in years, he at length determined to aught but 
visit the Vale of Florencia, and to bring his “The momentary buz of vain renown,” 
beloved friends to share in his fortune and his ; we 
fame, and a little shining dust. I have indeed 


Rodolpho accordingly made preparations for “ Snatched at phantoms, and I find them air.” 
his journey. A large and splendid retinue 


attended him from his palace to the confines||In these cold graves are buried all my hopes 
of his kingdom, when he took leave of it and|'of worldly happiness. Never again will [ 
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mingle with the vain and wicked affairs of | 
mankind ; for in this heart 
“ There is an aching void 
The world can never fill.” 


In future 1 will be a different man. I will) 
forget what I have been. I will erase from 
this heart every unholy wish, desire and sen- 
timent, and will devote the remainder of my 
life to prayer, meditation, ang the worship of 
God. 

Rodolpho kept his resolution. He resigned | 
his authority in his adopted land—renounced | 
the name which fame had blazoned abroad— 
devoted his immense wealth to charitable 
purposes, and the remainder of his days to God, 
having taken up his abode near the deserted 
village in the now gloomy and desolate, though 
once beautiful and lovely vale of Florencia. 

Philadelphia, May, 1841. 


THE BLIND GIRL AND HER MOTHER. 


The following thrilling incident —the meet- 
ing of a mother and her child—is from the 
recent report of Dr. Howe, Principal of the 
Perkins’ Institution for the Blind at Boston, 
concerning Laura Bridgeman, the deaf, dumb, 
and blind girl, whose only means of commu- 
nication with objects around her is by the 
touch, which is remarkably acute: 

“During the last year, and six months 
after she had left her home, her mother 
came to visit her, and the scene of their 
meeting was an interesting one. 

The mother stood some time, gazing with 
overflowing eyes upon her unfortunate child, 
who, all unconscious of her presence, was 
playing about the room. 
ran against her, and at once began feeling of 
her hands, examining her dress, and trying 
to find out if she knew her; but not succeed- 
ing here, she turned away as from a stranger, 
and the poor woman could not conceal the 
pang she felt that her beloved child did not 
know her. 

She then gave Laura a string of beads 
which she used to wear at home, which were 
recognized by the child at once, who, with 
much joy, put them around her neck, and 
sought me eagerly, to say she understood 
the string was from her home. 

The mother now tried to caress her; but 
poor Lanra repelled her, preferring to be with 
her acquaintances. 

Another article from home was now given 
her, and she began to look much interested : 
she examined the stranger much closer, and 
gave me to understand that she knew she 
came from Hanover; she even endured her 
caresses, but would leave her with indiffer- 
ence at the slightest signal. 





Presently Laura 


The distress of) 
the mother was now painful to behold ; for|| 
although she had feared that she should not be 


————_—_____ 
ee 


recognized, the painful reality of being treat 
ed with cold indifference by a darling child 
‘was too much for woman’s nature to bear. — 
| After a while, on the mother taking hold 
of her again, a vague idea seemed to flit 
‘across Laura’s mind, that this could not be a 
‘stranger ; she therefore felt of her hands very 
‘eagerly, while her countenance assumed an 
‘expression of intense interest—she became 
'very pale, and then suddenly red—hope 
iseemed struggling with doubt and anxiety, 
‘and never were contending emotions more 
‘strongly painted upon the human face. At 
\this moment of painful uncertainty, the mo. 
ther drew her close to her side, and kissed 
‘her fondly, when at once the truth flashed 
iupon the child, and all mistrust and anxiety 
‘disappeared from her flushed face, as with an 
|expression of exceeding joy, she eagerly nes. 
'tled in the bosom of her parent, and yrelded 
herself to her fond embraces. 
| After this, the beads were all unheeded; 
‘the playthings which were offered to her 
were utterly disregarded ; her playmates, for 
whom, but a moment before she gladly left 
the stranger, now vainly strove to pul! her 
‘from her mother ; and though she yielded her 
usual instantaneous obedience to my signal 
to follow me, it was evidently with painful re. 
luctance. She clung close to me as if bewil- 
‘dered and fearful; and when, after a moment, 
iI took her to her mother, she sprang to her 
arms and clung to her with eager joy.” 
The subsequent parting between Laura 
and her mother, showed alike the affection, 
|the intelligence, and the resolution of the 
child, and was thus noticed at the time. 
“ Laura accompanied her mother to the 
\door, clinging close to her all the way, until 
they arrived at the threshold, where she paus- 
ed and felt around, to ascertain who was near 
her. Perceiving the matron, of whom she 
'is very fond, she grasped her with one hand, 
‘holding on convulsively to her mother with 
|the other, and thus she stood for a moment, 
|—then she dropped her mother’s hand,—put 
iher handkerchief to her eyes, and turning 
/round, clung sobbing to the matron, while her 
| mother departed with emotions as deep as 
those of her child.” 





From the New Orleans Picayune. 
MAR Y.—By Puazma. 


She was all joy, and heart and love, poor Mary! 
Too early beautiful, too easy won! 
A wild rose, never dreaming to be chary 
In yielding charm and fragrance to the sun. 
She loved ; and love did seem to her a thing 
Of purity serene, a crystal spring 
Up from the deep heart swelling at the call 
Of some still voice from heaven. Ah, to sing 
Poor Mary’s fate must touch a solemn string ; 
For she is faded now, joys, charms, and all! 
She loved! Poor Mary! With one joyous fling 
She sent all beauteous visions withering! 
He knew not then how sadly he bereft her, 
He loved her, loved ambition more, and left her. 
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Residence of Ithiel Town, Esq.,— The Forsaken Girl. Vox. ly. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
RESIDENCE OF ITHIEL TOWN, ESQ. 


The engraving which adorns the present 
number of the Garland, is of the mansion of a 
gentleman, long celebrated for his archi- 
tectural designs, which, both in public and 
private edifices, have beautitied so many 
parts of our widely extended country. It is 
pleasantly situated in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, one of the most delightful and picturesque 
cities in New England. It is a fair object to 
the eye, but its most striking feature is the 
noble library which it contains, and the ac- 
commodations afforded for its tasteful arrange- 
ment. In the second story, is a spacious 
apartment, forty-five feet in length, twenty- 
three in breadth, and twenty-two in height, 
with two sky-lights, six feet square—three 
windows at one end, and three sash-doors, 
opening upon the balcony. There, and in the 
lobbies and study, are arranged, in Egyptian, 
Grecian and Gothic cases, of fine symmetry, 
between nine and ten thousand volumes. 
Many of these are rare, expensive, and valu- 
able. More than three-fourths are folios and 
quartos, A great proportion are adorned 
with engravings. It is not easy to compute 
the number of these embellishments—though 
the proprietor supposes them to exceed 
two hundred thousand. There are also some 
twenty or twenty-five separate engravings— 
some of them the splendid executions of the 
best masters, both ancient and modern. In 
these particulars, this library surpasses all 
others in our country. There are also one 
hundred and seventy oil paintings, besides 
mosaics, and other works of art, and objects 
of curiosity. _Mr. Town has been nearly 
thirty years in making this collection. 

The traveller, who, visiting the semi-capi- 
tal of Connecticut, admires its fine scenery, 
its varied architecture, its ancient college, its 
classic domes and tasteful cottages, shaded 
by lofty elms, or embosomed in shrubbery— 
its noble gallery of pictures, and their vener- 
able artist, whose time-defying pencil still 
adds to the creations of genius—will not fail 
to visit and admire the library, which has 
been here briefly and imperfectly described. 


Cattpren.—What are children! Habit 
makes us indifferent to these spiritual crea- 
tures whom we can call by no sweet enough 
names—flowers, dew drops, butterflies, stars. 
If we had never seen any children before, 
we should think them messengers from ano- 
ther world, strangers to our language and 
our atmosphere, regarding us with silent but 
intelligent mildness, like Raphael’s infant 
Christ. 


— 


THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

“ They parted—as all lovers part— 
She with her wronged and broken heart ;— 
But he, rejoicing he is free, 

Bounds like the captive from his chain, 
And wilfully believing she 

Hath found her liberty again.” 

L. E. Lanpoy. 


{f there is any act which deserves deep 
and bitter condemnation, it is that of triflinr 
with the inestimable gift of woman’s affec. 
tion. The female heart may be compared 
to a delicate harp—over which the breathings 
of early affection wander, until each tender 
chord is awakened to tones of ineffable sweet. 
ness. It isthe music of the soul which js 
thus called forth—a music sweeter than the 
fall of fountains or the song of Houri in the 
Moslem’s Paradise. But wo for the delicate 
fashioning of that harp if a change pass over 
the love which first called forth its hidden 
harmonies. Let neglect and cold unkind. 
ness sweep over its delicate strings, and they 
will break one after another—slowly perhaps 
—but surely. Unvisited and unrequited 
by the light of love, the soul-like melody wi! 
be hushed in the stricken bosorn—like the 
mysterious harmony of the Egyptian statue, 
before the coming of the sunrise. 


I have been wandering among the graves 


—the lonely and solemn graves. [ love at 
times todo so. I feel a melancholy not un- 
allied to pleasure in communing with the 
resting place of those who have gone before 
me—to go forth alone among the thronged 
tombstones, rising from every grassy undula- 


| tion like the ghostly sentinels of the departed. 


And when I kneel above the narrow mansion 
of one whom I have known and loved in life, 
I feel a strange assurance that the spirit of 
the sleeper is near me—a viewless and min- 
istering angel. [t isa beautiful philosophy, 
which has found its way unsought for and 
mysteriously into the silence of my heart— 
and if it be only a dream—the unreal imagery 
of fancy—I pray God that I may never awak- 
en from the beautiful delusion. 

I have been this evening by the grave of 
Emily. It has a plain white tombstone, half 
hidden by flowers, and you may read its 
mournful epitaph in the clear moonlight, 
which falls upon it like the smile of an an- 
gel, through an opening into the drooping 
branches. Emily was a beautiful girl—the 
fairest of our village maidens. I think I see 
her now, as she looked when the loved one— 
the idol of her affections—was near her with 
his smile of conscious triumph and exulting 
love. She had then seen but eighteen sum- 











mers, and her whole being seemed woven 0! 
the dream of her first passion. The object o! 
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her love was a proud and wayward being— 
whose haughty spirit never relaxed from its’ 
habitual sternness, save when he found him- 
self in the presence of the young and beauti-| 
ful creature, who had trusted her all on the! 
« yenture of her vow,” and who loved him/! 
with the confiding earnestness of a pure and 
devoted heart. Nature had deprived him of 
the advantages of outward grace and beauty; 
and it was the abiding consciousness of this, | 
which gave to his intercourse with society a| 
character of pride and sternness. He felt| 
himself in some degree removed from his fel-| 
low men by the partial fashioning of Nature; | 
and he scorned to seek a nearer affinity. His| 
mind was of an exalted bearing, and prodigal | 
of beauty. The flowers of Poetry wore in his} 
imagination a perpetual blossoming; and it) 
was to his intellectual beauty that Emily knelt | 
down—bearing to the altar of her Idol the fair 
flowers of her affection—even as the dark- 
eyed daughters of the ancient Gheber spread 
out their offerings from the gardens of the 
East upon the altar of the Sun. 

There isa surpassing strength in a love 
like that of Emily’s—it has nothing gross, nor 
low, nor earthly in its yearnings—it has its 
source in the deeper fountains of the human 
heart—and is such as the redeemed and sanc- 
tified from earth might feel for one another, 
in the fair land of spirits—Alas—that such 
love should be unrequited—or turned back 
in coldness and darkness upon the crushed 
heart of its giver ! 

They parted—Emily and her lover—but 
not betore they had vowed eternal constancy | 
toeach other. The one retired to the quiet, 
of her home—to dream over again the scenes | 
of her early passion—to count with untiring 
eagerness the hours of separation—and to. 
weep over the long interval of “ hope defer- 
red.” The other went with a strong heart 
to mingle with the world—girded with pride | 
and impelled forward by ambition. He found | 
the world cold and callous, and selfish, and | 
his own spirit insensibly took the hue of those | 
around him. He shut his eyes upon the past | 
—it was too pure and mildly beautiful for the | 
sterner gaze of his manhood. He forgot the 
passion of his boyhood—all beautiful and holy | 
as it was—he turned not back to the young | 
and lovely and devoted girl, who had poured 
out to him in the confiding earnestness of 
woman’s confidence the wealth of her affec- 
tion. He came not back to fulfil the vow 
which he had plighted. 

Slowly and painfully the knowledge of her 
lover's infidelity came over the sensitive heart 
of Emily. She sought for a time to shut out 
the horrible suspicion from her mind—she 
half doubted the evidence of her own senses 
—she could not believe that he was a traitor 





—for her memory had treasured every token! 


of his affection—every impassioned word and 
every endearing smile of his tenderness. But 
the truth came at last—the doubtful spectre 
which had long haunted her; and from which 
she had turned away, as if it were sin to 
look upon it, now stood before her a dreadful 
and unescapeable vision of reality. There 
was one burst of passionate tears—the over- 
flow of that fountain of affliction which 
quenches the last ray of hope in the desolate 
bosom—and she was calm—for the struggle 
was over, and she gazed steadily and with 
the awful confidence of one whose hopes are 
not of earth, upon the dark Valley of Death, 
whose shadow was already around her. 

It was a beautiful evening of summer, that 
I saw her for the last time. The sun was 
just setting behind a long line of blue and un- 
dulating hills, touching their tall summits 
with a radiance like the halo which circles 
the dazzling brow of an angel—and all na- 
ture had put on the rich garniture of green- 
ness and blossom. As I approached the quiet 
and secluded dwelling of the once happy 
Emily—I found the door of the little parlour 
thrown open: and a female voice of a sweet- 
ness which could hardly be said to belong to 
earth, stole out upon the soft summer air. 
It was like the breathing of an Molian lute 
to the gentlest visitation of the zephyr. In- 
voluntarily [ paused to listen—and these 
words—I shall never forget them—came upon 
4 ear like the low and melancholy music 
which we sometimes hear in dreams— 


« Oh—no—I do not fear to die, 
For Hope and Faith are bold, 

And life is but a weariness— 
And Earth is strangely cold— 

In view of Death's pale solitude, 
My spirit hath not mourned— 

‘Tis kinder than forgotten love, 
Or friendship unreturned ! 


And I could pass the shadowed land 
{n rapture all the while— 

If one who now is far away, 
Were near me with his smile. 

It seems a dreary thing to die 
Forgotten and alone— 

Unheeded by our dearest love— 
The smiles and tears of one! 


Oh! plant my grave with pleasant flowers, 
The fairest of the fair— 

The very flowers he loved to twine 
At twilight in my hair. 

Perchance he yet may visit them, 
And shed above my bier 

The holiest dew of funeral flowers— 
Affection's kindly tear!” 


It was the voice of Emily—it was her last 
song. She was leaning on the sofa as! en- 
tered the apartment—her thin white hand 
resting on her forehead. She rose and wel- 
comed me with a melancholy smile. It play- 
ed over her features for a moment, flushing 
her cheek with a slight and sudden glow— 
and then passed away, leaving in its stead 








the wanness and mournful beauty of the dy- 
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ing. It has been said that Death is always 
terrible to look upon. But to the stricken 
Emily the presence of the Destroyer was like 
the ministration of an Angel of light and ho- 
liness. She was passing off to the land of 
spirits like the melting of a sunset cloud in- 
to the blue of Heaven—stealing from exist- 
ence like the strain of ocean music, when it 
dies away slowly and sweetly upon the moon- 
light waters. 

A few days after, I stood by the grave of 
Emily. The villagers had gathered together, 
one and all, to pay the last tribute of respect 
and affection to the lovely sleeper. They 
mourned her loss with a deep and sincere 
emanation—they marvelled that one so young 
and so beloved should yield herself up to mel- 
ancholy, and perish in the spring time of her 
existence. But they knew not the hidden 
arrow which had rankled in her bosom—the 
slow and secret withering of her heart. She 
had borne the calamity in silence—in the un- 
complaining quietude of one, who felt that 
there are woes which may not ask for sym- 
pathy—afilictions, which, like the canker con- 
cealed in the heart of some fair blossoms, are 
discovered only by the untimely decay of their 
victim. 

=== 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


Mr. Epitror,—The followinglines,I think, are very beau- 
tiful. They were transcribed from a friend's port folio, 
in which they stood as original. The writer seems 
to have been well acquainted with the force of the 
“ tender passion ;" and, if I mistake not, pours forth, 
in melancholy numbers, the burden of a heart doomed 
to disappointment, or “hope deferred.” Perchance 
some lonely one, whose brightest expectations of fu- 
ture happiness in life, have been all cut off, may re- 
cognize in these simple lines, the story of his or her 
first love, ere yet the blight of disappointment fell 
upon their earthly joys, and, like the sculptured mar- 
ble, told them dead and buried. 


I MISS THEE EVERYWHERE. 


When joyous birds are singing 
At early dawn of day, 
And fragrant flowers are flinging 
Their sweetness o’er my way, 
And happy hopes are swelling 
A heart oppress’d with care, 
Each lovely voice is telling— 
“ [ miss thee everywhere.” 


When pale the day has faded 
Within the rosy west, 
Dimly—then deeply shaded 
Is twilight’s dusky vest ; 
When eve’s lov’d star is stealing 
The first to wander there, 


And when lov’d friends are round me, 
A joyous happy band, 
Hope’s phantoms still surround me, 
A joyless one [ stand ; 
Congenial souls’ caresses, 
Might smoothe the brow of care, 
But one sad feeling presses,— 
“1 miss thee everywhere.” 


My heart is sad and lonely, 
Though other scenes are bright, 
For one fond hope can only 
Give pleasure or delight ; 
Should that one hope but perish, 
Though all the rest were there, 
Its memory I would cherish— 
“{[ miss thee everywhere.” 


Harmony, N. J. April, 1841. -4@ XA 


, ———__ } 


[From the New Yorker.] 
THE MAD GIRL’S SOLILOQUY, 


“ Jangled and harsh, 
Like sweet bells out of tune.” 


Night! night! the lonely, the intense! how 
long it seems to me! how very long, and he 
has not come yet as he promised, with his 
low, silvery voice, to wile away these heavy, 
tedious hours. They say, too, that he will not 
come; I hear their mocking tones as they 
talk of the deep sea, and whisper all around 
me that [ killed him; I, who would have died 
for one look of his! That pale girl, too, why 
does she put her face close to mine and whis- 
per that he will never come again? What 
reck I of thist I know that he is dead; | 
know that in the long nights, before I came 
here, 1 used to press my hand to my burning 
forehead, and shed hot, bitter tears. It all 
comes back to me as [ sit here in silence, 
waiting for his voice. 

How proud I used to be when I walked 
about with others in this brave, beautiful 
world, and laughed scornfully at those who 
came todo me homage. How like a queen 
I felt when I looked on all the old pictures in 
my father’s hall, that they called so lovely, 
and knew that there was not one of them with 
a face or form like mine. My father, too, he 
never comes here now; but a smile used to 
steal all over his broad, high forehead, when 
[ told him that I would never leave him for 
any of those who did homage to me; then that 
my lover must have a proud name and noble 
mansion, and broad lands, to win me for his 
bride. Poor fool! [thought he loved me then, 
but I know better now. I know, while I sit 
here in the darkness, the light streams mer- 
rily up from the windows of my old home, and 
my younger sister, all gaily dressed, throws 








Its light awakes the feeling, 
“ gee thee everywhere,” 
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the old songs that I used to sing; while the| 
bright crowds meet together there—never 
think of the poor mad girl who sat in that 
very place and sang all those songs once, a 
jong time ago. 

Yes, it must be a loss of time. I cannot! 
remember every thing now, but I know that’ 

roud as I was, there came at lasta voice! 
softer than gliding waters to my ear, and a 
form on which I loved to gaze. He never 
called me beautiful—never said he loved me; 
but at last he seemed to feel it, and would 
come and stand by my side, scarcely speak- 
ing, while I knew his eyes were on me, and 
dared not look up to meet them, till some- 
thing whispered me that he would know 
my secret, and then I looked up as proudly 
as ever, till his lip curled and his voice grew 
cold, and he walked from my side in anger. 
But what was that tome? Was his a proud 
name, or broad lands, or a noble mansion? 
Oh—no! I tried to forget him; and though 
the red blush was on my forehead when we 
met, I looked at him no more. 

After that there came a fair girl with him. 
They said she was his cousin; and I saw her 
hanging upon his arm, and watched her color 
come and go in his presence. I knew she 
loved him then, and [ envied her, for she saw 
him always. I hated her, too, for he never 
frowned when he looked upon her face. 

At last I fell sick, very sick, and they dark- 
ened my chamber, and the leech came and 
bent over my couch. He was a wise man, 
too, that leech; but he started when he felt 
my pulse. What were all his drugs to me? 
Yet he talked learnedly and well, and I kept 
my secret and said nothing, all those long 
dreary hours, for [ knew if Lonce spoke, they 
would discover the whole. 

But I grew tired of the darkness, and the 
consultations, and the weariness of those days. 
I felt 1 could lie on that couch no longer, 
with the fever preying at my heart: and I 
rose up and said that I was better. ‘The physi- 
cians confirmed my statement when they saw 
the color come back to my cheek and the 
brightness to my eye. So I went into the 
world once more, and danced and talked and 
laughed more gaily than ever. 

Was he not there? Was it not his voice 
that thrilled upon my ear that night, when I 
turned in the dance and saw him by my side? 
Oh! the brave spirit that had upheld me so 
long, left my heart then: I fainted in his arms. 
Whose lips smiled tenderly then as he pressed 
me to his heart and called me hist I knew 
that he loved me after that, and I feared his 
cousin no more; ay, it is true, he did leave 
them all for me, giving up his “ mother's look 
and his sister’s smile,” and breaking the heart 
of that fair pale cousin; he did leave the 
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to gather the yellow gold with which to grati- 
fy the base pride of her who had so tempted 
him. 

I cannot think of this, I cannot speak of 
this, for they mock me, those pale, envious 
spectres, when I say that for my sake he did 
this, and never came back again! that I 
killed him, I, who thought only of him, and in 
the still darkness and the torturing night- 
watches, prayed but for one look more, though 
the dead might rise to answer me. And what 
came at my appeal! His mother’s face! Ay, 
with a cold reproachful glance, as if she 
would have cursed the destroyer of her son. 
I could not bear it, { could not bear it, her 
brow was so like his. And it followed me 
every where; at midnight, at noonday, those 
features gleamed on me the same. Do you 
wonder that I raved then ? 

That pale girl, too, they told me strange 
tales of her. ‘hey said that her step had 
grown feeble, and her eye dull, since his 
death? but what right had she? They told 
me something else ; they said that her only 
consolation was a little picture of her cousin 
that he had given her in former days. They 
told me all this and left me, and never knew 
why my lips compressed and the blood left 
my cheek as they talked of the love-token of 
his early days. 

My sorrow was hidden then, and my mala- 
dy worked inwardly. That night I could not 
sleep, the portrait haunted me. Why should 
she fold his likeness to her bosom, when J, 
whom he loved so truly, was desolate? | 
dreamed that if it were only mine—if I could 
only once see the pictured lineaments of my 
beautiful and unforgotten, all those haunting 
spectres would leave me, and he would come 
and smile upon me when I was alone. I pon- 
dered all this, and one night, when every one 
was asleep, and no body thinking of me or 
my sorrow, I rose up, and stealing softly down 
stairs, went to her house. 

It was a low cottage dwelling and the case- 
ment was left open. J entered and bent over 
the sleeping girl. Ah! she was not thinking 
of me, but she looked so peaceful that I en- 
vied her. On her neck I saw the ribbon at- 
tached to his picture; her fair, small hands 
were clasped over it, and I paused and hesi- 
tated. Just then she smiled a soft, childish 
smile, and I knew she had never loved him, 
or she could not smile when he was gone for 
ever. That thought gave me strength; I 
severed the ribbon with a small knife I had 
brought with me, and lifting up her hands, 
seized the picture. She waked, and scream- 
ed aloud as the bright knife glittered in the 
moonbeams, and her eyes glanced upon my 
figure. Her scream sounded fearfully through 
the cottage. I seized my prize and escaped ; 








home of his childhood and go to India, there 


the picture was mine, all mine. I pressed it 
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to my heart and was happy, for the spectres 
did not come. [ could sing now and talk 
gaily with them all, for those sweet features 
smiled on me once more. But my father’s 
eye began to rest strangely on my face, and 
my companions shrank away when I encoun- 
tered their gaze. Well, I heard news soon; 
that fair cousin was dead—ay, dead; and 
they said that grief for his loss had caused it. 
But [ told them no—that grief did not kill, for 
I had loved him too. 

It was the day of the funeral. I wanted to 
see her once more, but I knew his mo- 
ther would not let me come in if she knew it. 
So I veiled my face and went to the house. I 
drew near and stood by the bier of her who 
had found that rest which was denied me. 
How like a rose, crushed by the tempest, she 
looked—so still and pale. [ envied her that 
quiet sleep, for she had died for him! The 
light curls rested gracefully on the fair cheek, 
and her hands were crossed as I had seen 
them before; but the smile was on her lip 
still. Iwas very sad then, but his mother 
came near her, whispering something of un- 
returned and hopeless loves, and I knew that 
she pitied her—she who had never pitied me. 
So I lifted up my veil and gazed steadfastly 
upon her face; but she shrieked when she 
met my glance, and I heard the words, 
“Take her away! for she is mad—mad !” 

But what made me so! Ay, what had 
made me so? 

After this I had a long, long sickness, and 
my dreams were many. When I recovered 
again my father called me maniac, and my 
sisters shrank from my presence, and I talked 
all day to myself, and nobody cared for me 
then. They brought me here at last, and I 
thought always to be alone: but they never 
guessed that he came with me, till the air is 
filled with his low, silvery tones, and I forget 
how cruel every one else seemed to me. [ 
am happy too, till they tell we that I killed 
him, and till | think of that fair creature, and 
his mother’s looks, and then I rave till he 
comes again. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ON THE DEATH OF A RELATIVE. 
Addressed to his Family. 


Rejoice, that his spirit was thus call’d away 

From its prison of suffering, perishing clay, 

That his last hours here were most happy and blest, 
Prepar'd for a call to unchangeable rest; 

That he calmly awaited that summoning voice ; 
Releas’d from the thraldom of earth—oh, rejoice! 


Weep, weep for yourselves—for your lone, sadden‘d lot, 
But oh! in your grief be it never forgot 

How kindly you cheer'd his last home upon earth, 

That he felt your affection—its strength and its worth: 
May you still be united in kindness and love, 

And meet him again in a mansion above. 


| 


The following painful incident is related in a New 
York paper—the Tattler. How many similar scenes 
might be depicted at the present time, when «9 
much distress is spreading over the land, and g 
many persons are deprivep of their ordinary means ¢; 
obtaining the necessaries of life. The present pr . 
tration of credit and business should call forth the 
sympathies of the charitable and the wealthy, and 
instead of lavishing their money and their smijec 
upon foreign and domestic mountebanks, dancers 
and play-actors, to the ruination of themselves any 
their children, far better to expend it in providing fi, 
the needy, and the wretched. True, we have late) 
had so many rogues and impostors, of both large and 
small calibre, that many, having been wickedly jy 
posed upon, have become callous to thecries of suffering 
even when coming from those who are really desery 
ing. There are, however, many ways by which the 
objects of benevolence can be accomplished, without 
the apprehension of assisting those to whom it is 1 
charity to extend a helping hand; and all who are 
disposed to do so, may readily learn where and how 
their benevolence can be administered to the best ad. 
vantage. 


A SCENE OF SORROW. 


A tall, tottering old man was brought be- 
fore a New York magistrate, not long since, 
charged with the crime of being very poor, 
and having no place to go to; and truly he 
looked as poor as poverty could make him, 
and as if he could go to no place that would 
be fit to receive him, but the grave. We 
have indeed rarely, if ever, seen such a pic- 
ture of deep misery and helplessness, as was 
exhibited in the person of the unfortunate 
William Conyers, who at the age of seven- 
ty-four found himself without a roof to cover 
his devoted head, or a morsel of food to stay 
the hungry fiend that was gnawing up his 
entrails, as was visible by the eager expres- 
sion of his pinched and withered features, the 
contemplation of which was more heart-rend- 
ing than if the fiend within had perfected his 
work of destruction, and death had stamped 
his final signet upon his victiin’s brow. The 
apparel of this unfortunate man was in close 
keeping with his physical condition, for it was 
a mere compilation of rags, which scarcely 
served as a screen for his attenuated and 
trembling form, and had certainly little or no 
influence in keeping out the cold, the effects 
of which made him shake like an aspen; but 
with all, there was an air of former respect- 
ability about him, which poverty, wretched- 
ness, hunger, and the wrathfulness of the ele- 
ments could not deprive him of; and so 
strangely was this marked in his countenance, 
that no one could look at the wretched beg- 
gar without being aware that he was a gen- 
tleman, and had, most probably, been a per- 
son of wealth and importance in his day and 
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To increase the interest and misery of Mr. 
Conyer’s condition, he held by the hand a lit- 
tle ragged infant of about three years old, | 
who seemed to be almost as wretched and as 
hungry as himself; and who, if possible, ex-| 
cited feelings of yet stronger compassion in| 
the minds of beholders; for the poor child | 
could have no philosophy to bear him up—no | 
hope in another and better world, to cheer 
him on in his struggles—no knowledge of the: 
certain solace of the grave, on the brink of| 
which he appeared to totter—but was all in) 
all resigned over to the discretion of the hun- | 
ger and cold that almost petrified and de-| 
youred him. Alas, poor fellow! why did he} 
not lie down and die? for he could have no| 
mother, or she would have been beside him} 
in his misery, (if it was only to promise him | 
some bread by and by,) and without mother, | 
home or food, what could such a wretched, | 
hungry skeleton of a little child have to do. 
with life? It need scarcely be said that the. 
appearance of these poor objects excited the} 
utmost commiseration in the court room;) 
every one around, indeed, had a kind word| 
for them ; the very dock loafers and commit- | 
ters of petty larceny searched their pockets 
for money to give to the old man; and one | 
wretched outcast whom we should have sup-| 
posed would have been dead to every femi- 
nine or kindly feeling of the human heart for| 
many a long year, took the child in her arms, | 
and actually shed tears as she listened to the | 
low moans of misery. = 

The following conversation took place be-| 
tween the old man and the magistrate :| 
Magistrate: Conyers, have you no home?) 
Conyers: I have sir—a garret in Orange’ 
street; but it affords scarcely any shelter’ 
from the wind and rain—and J have no bed | 
or food, or fire. Magistrate: How old are) 
yout Conyers: Seventy-four, sir; but want | 
and hardship make me feel like an hundred. | 
Magistrate : Whose child is that? Conyers: | 
He is my grandchild, sir. Poor little Mat, 
if I could only get him taken care of, I 
wouldn’t mind what became of myself, for I) 
won’t be long troubling the world. Magis-| 
trate: Where are the child’s parents? Con-| 
yers: Both dead, sir. Magistrate: What! 
and have you had the charge of the infant all 
to yourself? Conyers: I have, sir, but I! 
couldn't help it, for when my son and daugh- 
ter died, there was no one else left to see to 
him, and God help me, I could do little but 
weep and almost starve with him! Magis-| 
trate: How long are his parents dead ? Con- 
yers : My son is dead ebout a year, sir, but my | 
poor daughter is gone from us only about two 
months, and I think she died of a broken 
heart, and because we had no means of tak-| 


lived since your daughter’s death? Conyers: 
I hardly know, sir; but at best we eat very 
little! Mat used occasionally get a morsel 
of food from the neighbours; and that was 
about all we had. Magistrate: Why did you 
not make application to the proper authori- 
ties—the commissioners of the alms-house, 
for instance? Conyers: I had the rheuma- 
tism, sir, and was unable to walk; and I knew 
no person to speak to. Magistrate: Is it pos- 
sible, you mean to say that you had no one 
to nurse you, or take care of this infant, du- 
ring your illness? Conyers: I do, sir—at 
least poor little Mat was my only nurse, and 
he supported himself and me by begging from 
the neighbours. Magistrate: have you any 
relatives living, Mr. Conyers! Conyers: 
No, sir, not that I can think of; 1 believe 
that poor little Mat and myself are the last of 
the race ; and it might be well for us two, if 
we were gone, also. Magistrate: Are you 
a native of this country! Conyers: No, sir, 
I am an Englishman—I was at one time a 
—_—e in the twelfth regiment of infantry— 
and have received half pay until a few years 
since. Magistrate: And how came your half 
pay to be withdrawn? Conyers: It wasn’t 
withdrawn, sir; but I commuted with the 
government for the purpose of buying a farm. 
Magistrate: And what became of the farm? 
Conyers: It was never bought, sir; I pur- 
chased stock in the Roxbury Bank to secure 
the money until [ saw a farm that might an- 
swer me, and lost all when it failed. Magis- 
trate: Had you any supper last night! Con- 
yers: No, sir: I tasted no food whatever 
yesterday—and the poor child had nothing 
but a pennyworth of gingerbread. Magis- 
trate: Well, you shall both be taken care of. 
And the poor old man and his little grand- 
child were taken into another apartment 
where the first good breakfast they had late- 
ly partaken of was immediately provided for 
them. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


STRAY LEAF FROM MY ALBUM. 


BY H. J. BOGUE. 


I send thee away, like the wandering bee, 
To friendship’s pleasant bowers ; 
There store up sweets for memory, 
From affection’s fragrant flowers. 


To the mates of early years I send, 
One opening bud to crave, 

To mind, perchance, of the giver'’s worth, 
When he sleeps in the silent grave. 


Go—go to age for an autumn leaf, 
To bind in my sweet boquet ; 

And, oh! from its gardens of dying bloom, 
Bring that emblem of life away. 


To all who with kindly wishes bless 
The poor, poor scholar’s lot, 
Go forth and ask one memory flower— 
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trate: Poor creature. But how have you' 


One fadeless Forget-Me Not! 
Philadelphia, 1841. 





Eden is my Home. 








DUETT.—EDEN IS MY HOME. 


WORDS BY JOHN NEWLAND MAFFIT. 


MUSIC BY J.SHOEMAKER—COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THEGARLAY 
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Oh, I have roam'd through many lands, A stranger 
Not friendships hopes, nor love's sweet smiles, Could make my 
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Oh, Eden is my place of rest, 
[ long to reach its shore, 

To shake these troubles from my breast, 
To weep and sigh no more; 

To that fair land my spirit flies, 
And angels bid me come— 

Oh, steer my bark o’er Jordan's wave, 
For Eden is my home. 


3 

Oh, take me from this world of woe 
To my sweet home above, 

Where tears of sorrow never flow, 
And all the air is love; 

My sister spirits wait for me, 
And Jesus bids me come, 

Oh, steer my bark to that bright land, 
For Eden is my hoine. 


From the London “ Forget-Me-Not” for 1841. 


OLD FRIENDS TOGETHER. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ. 
Oh, time is sweet, when roses meet, |} Though gray each brow that meets us now, 
With Spring's sweet breath around them ; For age brings wintry weather, 
And sweet the cost, when hearts are lost, || Yet naught can be so sweet to see, 
If those we love have found them; | As those old friends together! 
And sweet the mind, that still can find | 
A starin darkest weather ; || The few long known, whom years have shown, 
But naught ean be so sweet to see With hearts that friendship blesses ; 
As old friends met together! || A band to cheer, perchance, a tear, 
To soothe a friend's distresses ; 
|| Who helped and tried, still side by side, 
A friend to face hard weather ; 
Oh, thus may we yet joy to see 
And meet old friends together ! 


Those days of old, when youth was bold, 
And Time stole wings to speed it, 

And youth ne’er knew how fast Time flew, 
Or knowing, did not heed it! 
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TRIALS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 
BY MISS BEECHER. 


[ have a tale of very homely grievances to, 
resent, but such as they are, many a heart | 


will feel them to be heavy—the trials of a| 


housekeeper. 

“Poh!” says one of the lords of creation, | 
taking his cigar out of his mouth, and twirl-| 
ing it between his two fingers, “ what a fuss, 
these women do make of this simple matter | 
of managing a family! I[ can’t see for my) 
life, as there is any thing so extraordinary to} 
be done at this matter of | housekeeping—only | 
three meals a day to be got and cleared off, 
and it really seems to take up the whole, 
of their mind from morning till night. I 
could keep house without so much ofa flurry, 
| know.” 

Now, prithee, good brother, listen to my: 
story, and see how much you know about it. 
[came to this enlightened west about a year, 
since, and was duly established in a comfort: 
able country residence within a mile and a! 
half of the city, and there commenced the en- 
joyment of domestic felicity. I had been, 
married about three months, and had been 
previously in love in the most approved, ro-, 
mantic way, with all the proprieties of mooa-| 
light walks, serenades, sentimental billet, 
doux, and everlasting attachment. 

After having been allowed, as [ said, about | 
three months to get over this sort of thing, 
and to prepare for realities, I was located for, 
life, as aforesaid. My family consisted of, 
myself and husband, a female friend asa visi-| 
tor, and two brothers of ‘my good man, who, 
were engaged with him in business. 

[ pass over the two or three first days spent. 
in that process of hammering boxes, breaking 
crockery, knocking things down and picking: 
them up again, which is commonly called 
getting to housekeeping. As usual, carpets 
were sewed and stretched, laid down and 
taken up to be sewed over—things were re-| 
formed, transformed, and conformed, till at 
last order began to appear. But now came 
up the great | “point of all. During our confu- 
sion we had cooked and eaten our meals, in a 
very miscellaneous and pastoral manner, eat-| 
ing, now from the top of a barrel, and now 
from a fireboard laid on two chairs, and drink- | 
ing, some from tea cups and some from sau-| 
cers, and some from tumblers, and some from! 
a pitcher big enough to be drowned i in; and. 
sleeping, some on sofas, and some on strag-| 
gling beds and mattresses, thrown down here 
and “there, wherever there was room. All| 
these pleasant barbarities were nowat an end; 
the house was in order—the dishes put up in| 
their places—three regular meals were to be| 


administered in one day, all in an orderly | 


Civilized form—beds to be made ; rooms swept | 


ijand not any too much of either. 


| and dusted; dishes washed; knives scoured, 
||and all the et cetera to be attended to. Now 
for getting “ help,” as Mrs. Trollope says,and 
where, and how are we to get it? we knew 
very few persons in the city, and how were 
we to accomplish the matter! At length the 
“ house of employment” was mentioned, and 
my husband was despatched thither regularly 
every day for a week, while I, in the mean 
time, was very nearly despatched by the 
abundance of work at home. 

At length, one evening, as I was sitting 
completely exhausted, thinking of resorting to 
the last feminine expedient for supporting life, 
viz., a good fit of crying, my husband made 
his appearance with a triumphant air at the 
door—* There, Margaret! I have got you a 
couple at last; cook and chambermaid !"— 


|so saying he flourished open the door, and 


gave to view the picture ofa little, dry, snuf- 
fy looking old woman, and a great staring 
Dutch girl, in a green bonnet with red rib- 
bon; mouth wide open, and hands and feet 
that would have made a Greek sculptor open 
his mouth too. I addressed forthwith a few 
words of encouragement to each of this culu- 
vated looking couple, and proceeded to ask 
their names, and forthwith the old woman 
began to snuffle and wipe her face with what 
was left of an old silk pocket-handkerchief, 
|| preparatory to speaking, while the young lady 
opened her mouth wider, and looked around 
with a frighted air, as if meditating an escape. 
After some preliminaries, however, | found 
out that my old woman was Mrs. Tibbins, 
and my Hebe’s name was Kotterin ; also, that 
she knew much more Dutch than English, 
The old 
lady was the cook; | ventured a few in- 
quiries— Had she ever cooked ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, sartain ; she had lived at two 
or three places in the city.” 

“IT expect, my dear,” said my husband, 
confidently, “that she is an experienced cook, 
and so your troubles are over,” and he went 
to reading his newspaper. I said no more, 
but determined to wait till morning. The 
breakfast, to be sure, did not do much hon- 
our to the talents of my official, but it was the 
first time, and the place was new to her. 
| After breakfast was cleared away, I pro- 
ceeded to give directions for dinner; it was 
merely a plain joint of meat, I said, to be 
roasted in the oven. The “experienced cook” 
looked at me, with a stare of entire vacuity ; 
“the tin oven,” I repeated, “ stands there,” 
pointing to it. 

She walked up to it and touched it with 
;||such an appearance of suspicion, as if it had 
been an electrical battery, and then looked 
round at me with a look of such helpless ig- 
norance that my soul was moved. “I never 
see one of them things before,” said she. 
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“Never saw a tin oven!” I exclaimed ; 
“T thought you said you had cooked in two 
or three families.” 

“They does not have such things as them,” 
rejoined the old lady. Nothing was to be 
done, of course, but to instruct her into the 
philosophy of the case, and having spitted the 
jomt, and gave numberless directions, I 
walked off to my room to superintend the 
operation of Kotterin, to whom I had commit- 
ed the making of my bed, and the sweeping 
of my room; it had never come into my head 
that there could be a wrong way of making 
a bed, and to this day it isa marvel to me 
how any one could arrange pillows and quilts 
to make such a nondescript appearance as 
mine now presented. One glance showed 
me that Kotterin, too, was “just caught,” 
and that I had as much to do in her depart- 
ment as that of my old lady. 

Just then the door bell rang; * Oh, there 
is the door bell,” I exclaimed; “run, Kot- 
terin, and show them into the parlour.” 

Kotterin started to run as directed, and 
then stopped and stood looking round on all 
the doors, and on me, with a wofully puzzled 
air. ‘The street door,” said 1, pointing to- 
wards the entry. Kotterin blundered into 
the entry, and stood gazing up with a look of 
stupid wonder at the bell ringing without any 
hands, while I went to the door and jet in the 
company, before she could fairly be made to 
understand the connexion between the ring- 
ing and the phenomena of admission, 

As dinner approached, | sent word into my 
kitchen to have it sent on, but recollecting 
the state of the head of department there, IJ 
soon followed my own orders, I found the 
tin oven standing out in the middle of the 
kitchen, and my cook seated a Ja Turk in 
front of it, contemplating the roast meat, with 
full as puzzled an air as in the morning. I 
once more explained the mystery of taking it 
out, and assisted her to get it on the platter, 
though somewhat cooled by having been so 
long set out for inspegtion. I was standing 
holding the spit in my hand, when Kotterin, 


so, recovering my self-possession, I apolo. 
gized, and led the way to the parlour. 

Let those few moments be a specimen of 
||the four. mortal weeks that I spent with these 
|| helps,” during which time [ did almost as 
|}much work, with twice as much anxiety, as 
'|when there was nobody here, and yet every 
|| thing went wrong beside. The young gen. 
||tlemen complained of the patches of starch 
||grimmed to their collars, and the streaks of 
black coal ironed into their dickeys, while 
one week every pocket handkerchief in the 
house was starched so stiff, that you might as 
well have carried an earthen plate in your 
pocket—the tumblers looked muddy, the 
plates were never washed clean nor wiped 
dry, unless I attended to each one; and as to 
eating and drinking, we experienced a ya. 
my that we had not before considered possi- 

e. 


At length the old woman vanished from 
the stage, and was succeeded by a knowing, 
active, capable damsel, with a temper like a 
steel trap, who remained with me just one 
week, and then went off in a fit of spite. To 
her succeeded a rosy, good natured, merry 
lass, who broke the crockery, burnt the din- 
ner, tore her clothes in ironing, and knocked 
down every thing that stood in her way about 
the house, without at all discomposing her. 
self about the matter. One night she took 
the stopper from a barrel of molasses, ani 
came singing off up stairs, while the molasses 
ran soberly out into the cellar bottom all 
night, till by morning it was in a state of 
universal emancipation. Having done this, 
and also despatched an eitire set of tea 
things, by letting the waiter fall, she one day 
made her disappearance. 


Then, for a wonder, there fell to my lota 
tidy, efficient, trained, English girl—pretty 
and genteel, and neat, and knowing how to 
do every thing, and with the sweetest tem- 
per in the world. ‘ Now,” said I to myself, 
“T shall rest from my labours.” Every thing 
about the house began to go right, and Jooked 


{ 


| 
| 





who had heard the door bell ringing, and was 
determined this time to be in season, ran into| 
the hall, and soon returning, opened the| 
kitchen door, and politely ushed in three or) 
four fashionable looking ladies, exclaimed, 
“here she is!” As these were strangers 
from the city, who had come to make their 
first call, this introduction was far from prov- 
ing an eligible one—the look of thunder 
struck astonishment with which I greeted 
their first appearance, as I stood brandishing 
the spit, and the terrified snuffing and staring 
of poor Mrs. Tibbins, who had again recourse 
to her old pocket handkerchief, almost en- 
tirely vanished their gravity, and it was evi- 


as clean and genteel as Mary’s own self. 
But alas, this period was interrupted by the 
vision of a clever, trim looking young man, 
who for some weeks could be heard scraping 
his feet at the kitchen door every Sunday 
night—and at last Miss Mary, with some 
smiling and blushing, gave me to understand 
that she must leave in two weeks. 

“Why, Mary,” said I, feeling a little mis- 
chievous, “don’t you like the place ?” 

“ Oh yes, ma’am.” 

“Then why do you look for another?” 

“T am not going to another place.” 

“Are you going to learn a trade!” 

** No, ma’am.” 








dent they were on the point of a broad laugh ; 


“ Why, what then do you mean to do?” 
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«JT expect to keep house myself, ma’am,” 
said she, laughing and blushing. 

«Oh, oh,” said I, “that’s it’—and so in 
two weeks I lost the best little girl in the 
world—peace to her memory. 

After this came an interregum, which put 
me in mind of the chapter in Chronicles, that 
J used to read with great delight, where 
Bash and Elah, and Tibni, and Zimri, and 
Omri, one after the other came on the throne 
of Israel, all in the compass of half a dozen 
verses. We had one old woman who staid 
a week, and went away with the misery in 
her tooth—one young woman run away and 
got married—one cook, who came at night 
and run off before day light in the morning, 
one very clever girl, who staid a month and 
then went away because her mother was 
sick—another who staid six weeks, and was 
taken with fever herself; and during all this 
time, who can speak the damage and destruc- 
tion wrought in the domestic paraphernalia, 
by passing through these multiplied hands? 
What shall we do? Shall we go for slavery, 
or shall we give up houses, have no furniture 
to take care of—keeping merely a bag of! 
meal, porrige pot, and pudding stick, and sit 
in our door in real patriarchal independence ! 
What shall we do? 


Answer.—Throw off that false and wicked 
pride which reckons useful labour a disgrace, 
and, as far as your station and health will 
allow, do your own “house work.” 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 


BY H. J. BOGUE, 


May the world, my dear Frederick, never impart 
Its cares and its sorrows to thee ; 

May the arrow of sorrow ne'er be fixed in the heart 
Where I know there is friendship for me ; 


But the purest of pleasures, unmingled with care, 
Dear boy, may they ever be thine. 

And thy friendship, if others thy friendship can share, 
Be as true and as constant as mine. 


May thy bosom, my friend, be as calm and serene, 
As the bosom of Angels above ; 

May no shades of inconstancy darken life’s scene, 
Where it once is enlighten'’d by Love. 


May the beams of contentment life’s passage illume ; 
May sorrow ne’er call thee to weep ; 

But may hope e’er enlighten thy path to the tomb, 
Where the friend of my bosom shall sleep. 


And when thou art called to the mansions of light, 
From the world’s busy scenes and its cares, 

The Angels, thy brothers, shall greet with delight 
A spirit that is congenial with theirs. 
Philadelphia, May, 1841. 




















JUNE. 
BY BRYANT. 


I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round ; 

And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 

*T were pleasant, that in flowery June 

When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 

The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 

The rich green mountain turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away !—I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mould gently prest 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should hie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His lovely tale, close by my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee, and humming bird. 


And what, if cheerful shouts, at noon, 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent ? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Bethrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene ; 

Whose part, in the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is—that his grave is green ; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 

To hear, again, his living voice. 
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Ourselves and Our Friends. 
END OF VOL. IV. 

It will be perceived that we have now 
conducted our “ GarLanp” tothe end of ano- 
ther volume. How far we have done so 
either creditably to ourselves, or with how 
much interest and pleasure to our readers, 
they shall be the judges. We will remark, 
however, that in our estimation, no preceding 
volume has surpassed, if it has equalled it, in 
excellence. 

Embellishments, 

In the embellishments, we have been anx- 
ious to present those of a superior kind, both 
as regarded the subject and the engraving, 
and, in general, we have succeeded. 


Music. 

This is a new feature in the Garland, and 
was introduced at the commencement of this 
volume; and though we promised to give a 
piece occasionally only, we have exceeded our 
promise, (which is more than is generally 
done,) and have given a piece in every number 
except two, and, with the exception of two, 
those pieces were all original. 


The Paper, Workmanship, 

And general appearance, have been much 
improved, and in these respects, (and indeed 
in all others, except quantity,) our work will 
vie with the best and highest priced periodi- 
cals in the country. 

Original Matter. 

In this department we cannot boast of as 
great a profusion as some others; yet even 
here, we have cause to congratulate our read- 
ers for the fair proportion of original contribu- 
tions which have appeared, and some of them 
have emanated from writers of great excel- 
lence. We confess, however, that we have 
occasionally admitted original articles which 
our better judgment disapproved of, out of 
personal regard for the writer; but they have 
been few. We earnestly desire our Corres- 


many complimentary notices of our littl. 





pondents to continue their favours, and we 
hereby assure them that when their articles 


are not published, it is because they are not 
of sufficient merit, or some other good reason, | 


and not because we are inattentive to them, | 


or disobliging. We have some firm friends, 
of whom we are proud, and have received 





work, and in many instances it has been pre. 
ferred to those of greater pretensions. Some 
of our brethren of the press have noticed the 
Garland very favourably, for which they 
have our thanks. 
Selections. 

These have generally been of the best, and 
most interesting description, inculcating sep. 
timents of the purest moral character ; and 
we flatter ourselves that an article cannot be 
pointed out, which hasa tendency to lower 
the standard of morality or religion. We 
have carefully erased all words, thoughts, or 
expressions, which, in our judgment, was 
likely to have an injurious effect, by clothing 
vice in virtue, and making the sinner a saint, 
as is toooften done in the wild imaginings of 
modern story and romance writers. 


The Future. 

As we are not fond of making promises, 
we shall let the Past be our recommenda. 
tion for the Future, only premising that we 
shall use our best endeavours to sustain the 
character of the work, and to make it a use- 
ful auxiliary in the promotion of the social 
virtues of mankind. 


The Next Number, 


Being the first of the next volume, will con- 
tain, among other things, 


A BEAUTIFUL CUT, 


Designed and engraved especially for the 
Garland, representing a Burning Forest, ac- 
companied by a history of the circumstances 
as they actually took place.—The commence- 
ment of the story of 


MR. SMITH.—BY MISS LESLIE, 


Being a continuation of the history of several 
of the characters that figured in the story oi 
*“ Mrs. Wasuineton Ports,” concluded in 


No. 9, Vol. 4, of the Garland.—A piece of 
Music, called 


“A SONG FOR ONE WHO NEVER SUNG," 
And the Song and the words are indeed 
beautiful; and though now the writer's 
“harp’s unstrung,” he exclaims 
————" I shall sing, 
Who never sung ; 
Soon shall I have a seraph's wing, 
And tuneful tongue.” 


We also have in store various other good 
articles, both original and selected, with 


which we expect to treat our readers in the 
course of the next volume. 
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